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For “The Friend.” 
Mary Lyon. 
(Continued from page 210.) 

Not only did Mary Lyon work willingly, “ lay- 
ing her hand to the spindle,” and “ taking hold of 
the distaff;” but when she went to school, she some- 
times paid for her board in the family where she 
was received, by assisting about the house. Not- 
withstanding these hindrances, she learned more 
than any one else, and her school-mates loved and 
respected her, just as well as though she had paid 
her board with money. This circumstance, and 
the strait which made it necessary, she never for- 
got. It fitted her the better to understand the 
limited means and inward longings of her fellow- 
women. It recurred to her in after-life as an argu- 
ment, that her plans were feasible. It contributed 
to set the current of her great soul towards the 
middle classes, the respectable, independent yeo- 
manry of the land, too poor to be idle, too rich to 
accept charity. 

From the time of her brother’s marriage, in 1812, 
until his removal to the State of New York, in 1819, 
Mary’s home continued to be in his family. The 
removal of her brother, to whom she was tenderly 
attached, was a great trial to her. She felt that 
for the second time she was made an orphan. Not 
only must she leave the spot that gave her birth, 
but she must also be separated from the family so 
dear to her heart. Yet while distressed at the 
separation, with characteristic composure she hand- 
ed these old lines to her brother's wife :— 

“ Not one sigh shall tell my story, 
Not one tear my cheek shall stain; 
Silent grief shall be my glory, 
Grief that stoops not to complain.” 

Her friends that remained with her, well remem- 
ber her grief, as the dear children were borne 
away. But little did she then imagine that, in 
process of time, those daughters were to return, to 
receive instruction from her lips in a seminary 
founded by her instrumentality ; and being better 
fitted to perform the duties of life, were to go forth, 
some to labour as teachers in their own country, 
and one as teacher in a foreign land. 

_ From her brother's marriage until 1817, little 
is known of her, except that she occasionally at- 
tended school, and commenced her career as teach- 
er near Shelburne Falls, receiving as compensation, 
at first, seventy-five cents per week with board. In 
the autumn of 1817, she entered Sanderson's Aca- 
dem y, at Ashfield, between four and five miles from 
her birthplace. She was then emphatically nature’s 


child. 
South Hadley, can realize but little of the Mary 
Lyon of those days. 
She is all intellect; she does not know that she 
has a body to eare for.” 
heart soon gained the love and confidence of her 
associates. 
was so unique, her progress in study so unprece- 
dented, her broad, intelligent face so inviting, that 
no one who was a member of the academy at that 
time, will ever forget her; nor how the scholars 
used to lay aside their books when she commenced 
her recitation. 
age and assist her in her search for knowledge. 
In the rough specimen they could ge a diamond 
of uncommon brillianey, and knew that it needed 
only to be polished, to shine with peculiar lustre. 
It was necessary that a hand should be provided, 
in due time, to lift her from the vale where she had 
hitherto been so safely reared. 
Ashfield, kindly and thoughtfully afforded this aid, 
and acted the part of a father towards her. He 
knew she was a poor girl with a good mind, and 
that she needed help. 
educated, and he gave her counsel, sympathy, his 
influence, and often a most agreeable home. 
always chose to bear her own pecuniary burdens, 
which he would probably not have thought the best 
way of helping her, to assume fully himself. 
slender means which she had collected by services 
to her brother, by spinning, weaving, teaching, Xc., 
were soon expended, and she was about to return to 
her former employment, when at the earnest re- 
commendation of Thomas White, the trustees of the 
academy gave her the free use of all its advan- 
tages. 
she resolved to prepare herself particularly for 
teaching. 
Xe., constituting the full amount of her household 
treasures, and exchanged the whole at a boarding- 
house for a room and seat at the table. 
could exceed the eagerness with which she engaged 
in the prosecution of her studies. 
by the family where she boarded, that she slept on 
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Those who knew her only at Ipswich or 
One remarked of her, then, 
But a warm and true 


Her whole appearance at that time 


Here she found friends to encocur- 


Thomas White, of 


He loved to see woman 


She 


The 


It is supposed that this was the time when 


She collected her bedding, table-linen, 


Nothing 
It was judged 


an average, not more than four hours in the twen- 
ty-four; and all her waking moments, except the 
the time occupied by her hurried meals, were spent 
in study. Distinguished as some of the pupils were 
for talents and acquirements, no one was able to 
keep up with Mary in her recitations; and one 
additional study after another was given her by her 
teacher, partly as a clog, to keep her within recit- 
ing-distance of her classes. But all proved insuf- 
ficient for the purpose. The more her powers were 
taxed, the more she seemed capable of performing. 
At last her teacher gave her Adams’ Latin Gram- 
mar, directing her to omit the extra lessons, while 
committing it to memory, only keeping up with her 
regular classes in their studies. This, he supposed, 
would employ her for sometime. But within three 
days, she had committed and recited all those por- 
tions which students then commonly learned when 
first going overthe work. Theteacher wasfrequently 
heard to say, that he never knew the Latin Gram- 
mar more accurately recited. 

Her services as a teacher soon began to be 
eagerly sought, and wherever she could find an op- 









































portunity to improve herself and others, she would 
take a class of pupils. 
ed sufficient means to justify it, she would go to 
some place, and receive instruction on particular 
subjects, in which she found herself deficient. 
one time she might be found in a family school in 
Buckland, teaching the variety of studies desirable 
for an intelligent group of sons and daughters. At 
another time she resided for a season in the family 
of Edward Hitchcock, pastor of a church in Con- 
way, learning from him the principles of natural 
science, and from his wife the arts of drawing and 
painting. 
with much ability and success. 
for one term in Amherst Academy, when for the 
first time she encroached on the small patrimony 
left her by her father. “About the year 1819,” says 
a teacher, “ I was engaged as usual in instructing 
a district winter school. 
into the school-room, I saw there a stranger seated 
with my first class. 
her, stating that she wished to attend awhile, and 
devote her time especially topenmanship. With that 
unassuming manner that ever characterized her, 
she took her place among the scholars, until, by 
their request, she was furnished with a chair and 
a place at the table, there being no desk in the 
house. 
assistance in instructing the younger classes, as she 
found she was needed, until she had acquired the 
elementary principles of the art. 
on one occasion, her book for a caption or subject, 
which I was accustomed to furnish the first class. 
I wrote hers in Latin. 
questing she might have it in English, remarking, 
that she feared those who might review her book, 
would think her to be wiser than she was, 
tion this circumstance, to show that it was a pro- 
minent trait in her character never to appear bet- 
ter than she was. She was naturally unostentatious, 
willing to be taught, thankful for favours in any 
form, especially those which related to the mind.” 


When she had thus obtain- 


At 


In that place, also, she taught a school 
Then, we find her 


As I went one morning 


They immediately introduced 


Here she sat from day to day, affording 


She handed me 


She returned her book, re- 


I men- 


In 1821, with the avails of her labour, and the 


remnant of her patrimony, she went to Joseph 
Emmerson’s school, in Byefield. 


To this sum she 
added what she had been able to save from the 


small wages of seventy-five cents or a dollar a week, 


for teaching in any district where she eould find an 
opportunity, and a few more dollars which she had 
earned, by weaving heavy blue and white coverlets, 
a kind of work requiring strength equal to that of 
a man, and therefore commanding more pay than 
common labour. With these added sums, she was 
able to defray her expenses for a summer at Bye- 
field. In a letter written after the death of Mary 
Lyon, Amanda White says, “ My first acquaint- 
ance with her was at the time she became a pupil 
in the academy at Ashfield. On returning from a 
religious lecture, we fell in company with each 
other, and we needed no formal introduction. Her 
frank, open countenance invited confidence, and a 
mutual interest was at once awakened. Our walk 
was a long one, and we conversed freely on various 
subjects. Learning that 1 was expecting to enter 
the school also, she expressed a wish that we might 
oceupy the same desk. With this I readily com- 
plied ; and I pursued the same branches of study 
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that she did, so far as I could keep up with her.|ed to feel no condemnation, but a sense of gratitude |lage is built close to the springs, and the natives 


Though nearly thirty years have elapsed since then, 
I seem even now to see her cheerful, laughing face 
turned upon me, as I presented some Gordian knot 
in my studies for her to unravel. I felt from my 
first acquaintance with her, that she was made for 
some important station, and that unless various 
little things were corrected in her habits and man- 
uers, they would greatly detract from her use- 
fulness. ‘Though conscious of my inferiority, I ever 
felt it my duty, while with her, to be faithful in 
helping her to see, feel, and correct these defects. 
Almost invariably, when I commenced speaking to 
her, she would come directly to me, and place a 
hand on each shoulder, and exclaim, ‘ O, was there 
ever a poor, erring mortal that had such kind 
friends!’ She was very thoughtless respecting her 
dress and personal appearance.” Indced, the writer 
says, she did not devote sufficient thought and at- 
tention to the subject to know when she was suit- 
ably dressed to appear in company, and of course 
partook of the kind care of this school-mate. 

At Byefield, her intellectual capacity was ap- 
preciated by the discerning. In speaking of her 
years afterwards, Joseph Emmerson remarked that 
he had instructed several young women, whose 
minds were better disciplined than Mary Lyon’s; 
but in mental power, he considered her superior to 
any other pupil he had ever had in his seminary. 
‘That she there exercised great application, is shown 
by one of the letters of her room-mate, written at 
that period, wherein she says, “ Mary sends love 
to all; but time with her is too precious to spend 
it in writing letters. She is gaining knowledge by 
handfuls.” Little is said up to this time of her 
feelings on the subject of religion. The teacher in 
this seminary appears to have been a devout man, 
and concerned for the religious welfare of his pupils. 
On one occasion he requested some of them to meet 
him, when he “endeavoured to show them their 
responsibility as the representatives of Christ in 
that school; the importance of their growing in 
Grace while there; and the propriety of their ex- 
erting an influence in favour of the Redeemer and 
his cause upon their fellow-pupils.” When spoken 
to by one of her associates respecting the neglect 
of her christian duties, Mary would say that her 
object was a laudable one; her means were so 
limited, and her time so precious, that it could not 
be wrong for her to employ her energies in gaining 
knowledge. Her mind afterwards becoming exer- 
cised on this account, she said she had neglected 
duty, yielded to temptation, and that her unbound- 
ed thirst for knowledge had so absorbed every feel- 
ing, that there was no room left for a Saviour’s 
love. O, my leanness, my leanness! was her bitter 
ery. In the course of a few days, she became more 
calm, and more seriously concerned in her daily 
pursuits, to do all heartily, as unto the Lord.” 

(To be continued.) 
cathe 
The True Riches in Old Age. 

Second mo. 8th, 1833.—Whilst sitting alone this 
day, my mind was led to press after heavenly trea- 
sure, which alone can truly enrich, and is not sub- 
ject to decay. Oh, the excellency of divine love! 
It transcends even the most refined delights of this 
world; ancient and yet ever new. May I dwell 
under its holy, sweetening, preserving influence ! 

19th.—I have desired this day to be preserved 
little, low and humble, and to be strengthened to 
go in and out before this little company, so as to 
give no cause of offence or stumbling. “Search me, 
O God! and know my heart; prove me, and know 
my thoughts, and see if there be any wicked way 
in me, and lead me in the way everlasting.” 

25th.—On awaking this morning, I was favour- 


for unmerited mercies. 
of the operation of true religion on the mind, know 
that the inward life, which is hid with Christ in 
God, can only be supported and kept alive by that 


daily bread which cometh down from heayen; it 


is this alone that can nourish the soul to eternal 


Those who know anything | have, from time immemorial, used them as a natural 


kitchen for boiling their food. The water of several 
of these springs is clear, and nearly tasteless, and 
its temperature is above the boiling point. The 
pah, or fortified village, the finest seen by Dr. Dieffen- 
bach, in New Zealand, occupies a large surface, 


life. I long to experience this happy state ; but it| which is actually intersected by crevices from which 


is often my lot to water my pillow with tears, while 
I feel similar to the poor publican, who smote upon 
his breast, and said, ‘God be merciful to me, a 
sinner.” 

Third mo. 30th.—<As I returned from the Quar- 


terly Mceting at Rochester, I was contemplating | 


with renewed gratitude to a bountiful Creator, how 
tenderly his Spirit had visited my soul in early 
life. His appearance at first was small, as a grain 
of mustard seed; he inclined my heart to prize it, 
and as I grew older, I valued his tendering im- 
pressions as my chief joy. I have not words to 
express the thankfulness I have often felt that I 


was made so far sensible of the sweet influences of 


Divine love, that in middle life, when permitted 
from various causes to pass through many tribula- 
tions and besetments, I often walked by myself, 
and strewed my tears, looking round to see if any 
one was near to hear my sighs. Oh, what cause have 
I to reflect on his boundless goodness to the most 
unworthy that ever desired to serve him. He has 
indeed proved himself to be, in his holy habitation, a 
Husband tothe widow, and a Father tothe fatherless. 
He has also increased my store inwardly and out- 
wardly, and in my infirm old age, given me to see 
the greatest privilege I was ever favoured with, that 
of his inclining m, heart to love him, and his ap- 
pearance, before the days came when I might have 
to say, I had no pleasure in them; giving me to 
know I had a strong-hold, a never failing support, 
whereto I could flee in times of trouble. Oh, that 
I could continually rest here, till death is swallow- 
ed up in victory. M. Hi. Seventy-five years old. 
stints 
New Zealand: Its Remarkable Warm and Hot Springs 
and Lakes. 
(Concluded from page 215.) 
Rota-Mahana is connected with another lake, 


Tera-waia, by a tepid stream of a temperature of | 


85 deg. Far. From the banks of the latter, called 
also Kai-waha, numerous hot springs issue, and 
another flight of silicious steps ascends the adjoin- 
ing hills. This lake is the recipient of a cold 
spring, which latter is the outlet of smaller lakes 


—KRotu-Makariti, (cold lakes.) Ina little bight or 


nook in the rocks, on the shore of Lake Tera, are 


several warm springs, which the natives had sur-| 


rounded with stones, and had thus formed basins 
in which they were continually sitting. They made 
a new application of the seat or hip bath, by using 


it in place of a fire ; jumping in as often they felt | 
cold, and this practice did not seem to do them | 


harm, as they looked remarkably healthy. Dr. 


Dieffenbach says he imitated their example in the | 


night, and found the bath very agreeable. 


Crossing a narrow neck of land, we are in Lake 
Kareka, whence, after traversing a chain of low 
wooded hills, we find ourselves at Rohrma, whose 
“Those on 
the south side of the lake are the most powerful ; 
they consist of numerous basins of various sizes, 
and from several of the openings every five minutes 


banks are studded with hot springs. 


a column of steam and water of two feet in diame- 
ter, is thrown up with great violence to the height 


steam issues, and also by boiling springs, and by 
mud yoleanoes. Great care is required, even by a 
native, to tread one’s way through this intricate 
and dangerous labyrinth. Accidents are very com- 
mon, by breaking through this insecure crust, so that 
even part of the village close to the edge of the 
lake gave way, at a place where shortly before it 
seemed to be perfectly firm. In some places only 
a narrow path leads through a field of boiling mud. 
In the neighbourhood of the pah are a great many 
of those curious mud cones which have been al- 
ready described. 

In a valley about three miles from the mission 
houses, on the eastern shore of the lake, there are 
more hot springs of sulphurous water, together with 
solfatara, or cones of pure sulphur and mud vol- 
canoes ; a warm stream comes down the side of a 
hill, and has left a whitish deposit in steps; fine 
crystallizations of sulphur are also deposited in large 
quantities. 

Almost in the middle of the lake we see the 
island of Mokvia, about a mile long, hilly and 
iwith a belt of low land around it. The hills rise 
to the height of about 300 feet from the lake, and 
are, in many places, covered with shrubs and small 
trees. The island is in a state of considerable 
\cultivation. Its most attractive feature in our eyes, 
at this time, is its thermal springs, which issue close 
to the shore. The natives have banked them up 
‘from the lake by a wall of stones; but where the 
| springs are too warm they admit a sufficient quantity 
of cold water from the lake to bring them to a 
‘bathing temperature. Some of the springs have a 
slight taste of sulphuretted hydrogen; and others 
contain a little of iron pyrites; their temperature 
is from 100 to 120 deg. F. 

Mount Tongariro, which may be regarded as 
the lofty dome which covers the central fires of this 
thermal region, rises to the height of about 6200 
\feet above the level of the sea. That it was not 
‘covered with snow when seen by Dieffenbach, must 
‘be ascribed to the increased temperature of the 
‘cone itself, of which the escape of steam from its 
‘crater must be regarded as direct evidence. The 
cone itself is estimated by Mr. Bidwell, who made 
‘the ascent, to be 1500 feet high. The limit of 
perpetual snow in New Zealand is estimated at 
7200 feet. 

On the inland side of lake Taupo, and between 
lit and the two isolated and remarkable hills of 
Titiraupena and Wakakahu, occurs a district dis- 
tinguished as much as any of those already noticed 
by its varied pseudo-voleanic phenomena. In one 
spot the traveller comes to a section of country 
looking into a number of hillocks most irregularly 
dispersed over the perfectly level surface of the 
original table land. On the hillocks themselves 
regular terraces were observable in some places; 
and it was plain that they could only have been 
'produced by a gradual fall of the waters. All 
these hillocks consisted of tufa, or lapilli of pumice 
s|stone, cemented together. At no great distance 
are a number of deep holes apparently produced 
by the water infiltrating into the porous substance 


| 


of three or four feet. All around the spring a/of the ground; after which it forms a subterranean 


jasper-like deposit is found, which is either soft, 


rivulet. Here and there are pieces of obsidian, 


like chalk, or forms what is called porcelain jasper|and everything indicates an approach to a great 


and magnesite.” 


When soft, it it is sometimes used 
by the natives for making pipes. The largest vil- 





centre of volcanic action. 
Eight miles, it may be from this spot, we enter 
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a valley, which leads to a group of hot springs. It|coast, we find the hot springs of Waimete. The| Let your moderation, and temperance, and patience, 


exhibits on its sides the curious terraced appear-|whole country to the northward and westward of|be known unto all men in the Seed of God. 


ances already noticed. ‘ The springs, three large 
and many smaller ones, were situated,” writes 
Dieffenbach, “ at the base of a range of low hills, 
of a conical shape, and consisting of scoriz. They 
ranged in a linear direction from north-west to 
south-east. The larger ones are formed in the 
shane of a funnel with a diameter of about twenty- 
four feet. The water, which was not easily ap- 
proached, had a milk-white, clayey appearance, 
and was continually in a state of ebullition, or 
thrown up in jets; it had a slightly acidulous 
taste. Steain issued from a number of crevices at 
the sides of the funnel; the gas was sulphurous; 
and efflorescences of sulphur and alum lined the 
rock; there were also some traces of sulphate of 
iron. The temperature of this milky and muddy 
mass was above the boiling point of water, as the 
mercury rose to 216 deg. F., the highest gradation 
on the scale of my thermometer. The Leptos- 
phermum scoparium, (of the Myrtacee family,) 
clothes the margin of the springs; and although 
continually exposed to the rising steam, the ver- 
dure is little altered.” 

Still more curious are the “ Boiling Mud Ponds,” 
described by the same writer. We first meet with 
hot springs about a mile to the southward of those 
just noticed, but on the opposite slope of the hills. 
They are arranged in the same direction, that is, 
from north-west to south-east. They are situated 
in a ravine bordered on the other side of a range 
of steep and precipitous cliffs. The first springs are 
four in number, and close together. They issue 
through gravel, and are two feet and a half deep, 
and about two feet in diameter. The thermometer, 
when its bulb was brought to the bottom of the 
spring, rose to the boiling point. The water was 
nearly clear, and had an agreeable acidulous taste 
and a slightly sulphurous smell. A thin crust of 
alumina and sulphur was deposited on the brink of 
the spring. The taste of the water was, however, 
not quite the same in all the springs. 

The Boiling Mud Ponds are at a short distance 
from the springs; and still farther steam and sand 
are thrown up and constitute a complete volcanic 
range of miniature hills. The mud and sand had 
formed regular truncated cones, of which one was 
about fifteen feet at the base, and ten feet high; 
inside this cone was a funnel, about three feet in 
diameter, and filled with clear hot water, in the 
centre of which bubbles rose continually. In one 
large pond there were eight such cones. In seeing 
them one would be almost inclined to think that 
these regular craters which are found close together 
in Waitemata, on the coast, and Waimate, soon to 
be described, have been formed in the same way— 
namely, as immense stufas which have been elon-| 
gated, and have subsided in that direction in which 
the water overflowed. The external appearance of 
the small and large craters is perfectly alike, al- 
though the latter are on an infinitely larger scale. 

The most stupendous of these boiling ponds was 
about a quarter of a mile farther on. Here a steep| 
cliff, about sixty feet high, white, oxidized, corroded, 
and undermined, presented itself. At its base was 
& large pond, continually boiling, with a white 
foam, throwing out jets of fluid, eight to ten feet 





high, with great violence and noise. ‘The tempera- 
ture of the pond was likewise above the point of 
boiling water. The pond, round which was depo- 
sited a white clay, was apparently very deep; but 
Dr. Dieffenbach could not sound it, being unable 
to find amongst the light voleanic materials around | 
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the Bay, may be regarded as a volcanic table-land, 
on which we see Lake Maupere, in the immediate 
neighbourhood of which is an ancient crater, form- 
ing a regular cone, except that the western margin 
has fallen in. The lavas and the crater closely 
resemble those of Auvergne. Lake Maupere itself 
is, probably, an old crater. It is about one square 
mile and a half in extent, and apparently of great 
depth ; its borders, consisting of basaltic lavas, are, 
in some places, quite steep. Several small craters 
similar to this one, only with more perfect funnels 
in their centre, lie to the eastward of Waimete. 

The springs are a few miles to the southward of 
Waimete, near two small lakes, the soil in the 
neighbourhood of which is covered with efflores- 
cences of pure sulphur. The first spring examined 
by Dr. Dieffenbach, was strongly aluminous, and 
of a temperature of 62 degrees Fahrenheit, only 
three or four degrees above the medium tempera- 
ture of this region. Within a few feet of it is a hot 
spring of 124 degrees Fahrenheit. A third is aci- 
dulous, and is 154 degrees Fahrenheit. In an- 
other, over which rose strong sulphuretted hydrogen 
gas, the thermometer stood at 133 degrees Fahren- 
heit, while the temperature of the surrounding air 
was 80 degrees. 

A small creek discharges itself into the adjoin- 
ing lake through a narrow gulley. The gaseous 
emanations of sulphuric acid have much altered 
the argillaceous rock, parts of which have become 
white and red, while in other portions it has been 
changed into a species of clay, covered with sub- 
limations of pure alum, sulphur, and different 
sulphates. There are several other springs in the 
neighbourhood, which mix their waters with the 
creek, and impart to it an increased temperature. 

Dr. Dieffenbach found here some native women 
with their children, living in a temporary shed. 
The children were affected with cutaneous and 
scrofulous diseases, especially ringworm and swollen 
lympathic glands, and had been brought to this 
place for the benefit of bathing in the warm sul- 
phurous water, the beneficial effects of which were 
very visible. The springs are often visited by the 
natives for this purpose, and, as might be expected, 
they are of very great benefit in many of the dis- 
orders most common to these parts. 

There are persons yet living who can recall to 
mind an equal want of accommodation, both in 
eating and sleeping, for the first visiters in some of 
our own most fashionable and crowded watering 
places. The time may come, when the aboriginal 
New Zealanders, will be as great a curiosity to the 
Anglo-Saxon fashionables at the Springs of Wai- 
mete, as are now the poor Indians at Saratoga or 
Cape May. 





+o 


Epistle of George Fox. 

Now after I had visited most parts of the nation, 
and was come to London again, finding that evil 
spirit at work, which had drawn J. N. [James 
Nayler] and his followers out from truth, to run 
Friends into heats about him, I wrote a short 
epistle to Friends, as follows :— 

To all the elect seed of God called Quakers, 
when the death is brought into the death, and the 
elder is servant to the younger, and the elect is 
known, which cannot be deceived, but obtains vic- 
tory. This is the word of the Lord God to you 
all. Go not forth to the aggravating part, to strive 
with it out of the power of God: lest ye hurt your- 


selves, and run into the same nature, out of the 


it, a stone of sufficient weight to attach to his line. \life. For patience must get the victory; and to I 
In the northern part of the island, fifteen miles|answer that of God in every one, it must bring] the cotton crop of the whole country is but $78,- 
from the Bay of Islands, opening on the castern|every one to it, to bring them from the contrary.| 265,576, only $4,689,245 more than the value of 
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For 
that which reacheth to the aggravating part with- 
out life, sets up the aggravating part, and breeds 
confusion; and hath a life in outward strife, but 
reacheth not to the witness of God in every one, 
through which they might come into peace and 
covenant with God, and fellowship one with an- 
other. Therefore, that which reacheth this wit- 
ness of God in yourselves, and in others, is the life 
and light; which will outlast all, is over all, and 
will overcome all. And therefore in the Seed of 
life live, which bruiseth the Seed of death. 

1656. G. F. 

akatmantiegillpsintens 
The Productions of the United States. 

The manufacturing and agricultural productions 
of the United States in 1850, amounted to the vast 
sum of $2,012,520,539. The value of the manu- 
factures alone was $1,065,595,899 ; and the value 
of the products of agriculture alone was $956,924,- 
640. To show the rapid progress of our country in 
these two great sources of wealth, we may further 
state that in 1840 their united products amounted 
to $1,006,133 ,599, not as much as the manufactures 
of 1850, and just one half the entire manufacturing 
and agricultural products of the latter year—the 
manufactures of 1840 amounting to $483,278,215, 
and the productions of agriculture amounting to 
$522,855,384. This is certainly an astonishing as 
it is an unprecedented growth. The same rate of 
increase would give $2,692,363,924 as the value 
of the productions of the country for 1855. 

The annexed table will show, at a glance, the 
value of these productions in the several States and 
territories : 


Value of Value of Value of 
States. Manufactures. Agriculture. Both. 
Alabama, $6,488,214 $44,223,955 $50,707,169 
Arkansas, 1,246,403 9,676,577 10,922,980 
Columbia, D.of 2,495,083 193,601 2,688,694 
California, 12,869,522 984,301 13,853,823 
Connecticut, 45,306,550 12,556,189 57,862,739 
Delaware, 4,687,427 3,117,565 8,804,992 
Florida, 924,295 3,865,050 4,789,554 
Georgia, 9,002,586 46,686,151 55,688,737 
Illinois, 18,413,558 57,404,116 75,817,674 
Indiana, 20,823,459 47,408,467 68,321,917 
Towa, 3,779,982 8,810,997 12,590,979 
Kentucky, 27,089,019 52,477,680 70,566,699 
Louisiana, 18,686,746 15,200,299 33,896,775 
Maine, 25,185,850 16,282,347 41,468,195 
Maryland, 32,593,635 16,296,199 48,880,834 
Massachusetts, 157,407,059 14,277,895 165,684,654 
Michigan, 11,516,689 17,329,385 28,846,377 
Mississippi, 4,140,042 36,802,041 40,942,183 
Missouri, 25,439,410 34,619,650 60,059,060 
N. Hampshire, 23,663,829 3,594,139 37,257,698 
New Jersey, 39,826,734 19,322,894 59,149,628 
New York, 230,717,488 117,019,115 356,736,603 
N. Carolina, 11,200,142 31,712,146 42,912,288 
Ohio, 64,760,974 84,793,387 149,559,361 
Pennsylvania, 155,990,294 73,576,837 229,567,131 
Rhode Island, 22,119,756 2,168,382 24,288,088 
S. Carolina, 7,979,315 30,068,154 38,047,489 
Tennessee, 12,880,477 50,394,447 63,274,924 
Texas, 1,804,946 9,065,181 10,880,127 
Vermont, 9,347,778 20,813,564 30,161,342 
Virginia, 31,967,976 52,502,452 84,480,428 
Wisconsin, 9,387,545 11,503,371 20,890,916 
Minnesota Ter., 57,736 88,886 146,622 
N. Mexico “ 225,890 759,411 1,015,302 
Oregon ss 2,236,645 838,340 3,104,985 
Utah * 292,624 357,710 644,334 


Aggregates, 1,055,595,899 956,924,640 








2,012,520,539 

It is a common impression that, because qptton 
forms the chief article of export, the cotton crop is 
more valuable than the agricultural products of 
those States which do not rear this staple. But 
the figures remove that impression. The value of 
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the agricultural products of Pennsylvania alone. 
This amount is distributed among the principal 
cotton growing States as follows : 
Alabama . $18,061,728 
Georgia . 15,970,912 
Mississippi 15,497,344 
South Carolina 9,628,832 
Tennessee 6,225,024 
Louisiana ‘ 5,719,584 
The sugar and molasses crop of the whole coun- 
try, including the maple sugar and molasses of the 
northern States, amounts in value to $13,738,190 ; 
Louisiana alone producing these staples to the 
value of $11,226,288. Combining the sugar and 
cotton crops together, the entire value is $92,003,- 
566—less than one-third more than the agricul- 
tural yield of Pennsylvania, and but little more 
than one-third of the united agricultural and ma- 
nufacturing productions of this State. The value 
of the products of the first three States of the South 
—Virginia, Kentucky and Tennessee,—scarcely 
equals the value of the products of Pennsylvania 
alone, as a glance at the first table will demon- 
strate. These facts prove that those States, pos- 
sessing, as they do, all needed facilities and appli- 
ances, should resort to a far greater range and 
diversity of productions, and, above all, to an ex- 


tensive system of manufactures, to which several of|thy careful and awful way of living in God’s bless-| 
ed Truth, than to hear of thy advancement any| 


them are admirably adapted. 
The entire production of the United States, 


agricultural and manufacturing in 1855, being (by|and very uncertain. But that durable riches, that 
estimate $2,692,363,924, (so says the Secretary of|excels all other riches, that will give peace and| 
the Treasury,) if we suppose that the value of|satisfaction in a dying hour, is more profitable to 


$1,000,000,000 is consumed at the places of pro- 
duction, there will be left $1,692,363,924 as the 
basis of our foreign and internal trade, and the 
source from which we derive profitable employment 
for our registered and licensed tonnage, and our 
railroads. Allowing fifteen per cent. of this for 
our foreign trade, which about equals the exports, 
there is left $1,352,009,336 for the internal trade 
of the country—a magnificent sum. But the ex- 
ports to foreign countries from the productions of 
this State, amount to far less than fifteen per cent. 
of the whole amount; so that, deducting about 
$100,000,000 as the value of what is consumed of 
our productions within the State, we have at least 
$120,000,000 from these two sources, as the basis 
of our internal traffic. In what better light than 
that of these figures, can we represent the wealth 
and resources of Pennsylvania ? 
snahcidlftipesiteinad 
For “The Friend.” 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, 

Of Ministers and Elders, and other concerned mem- 
bers of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. 
THOMAS SCATTERGOOD, THE SECOND. 
(Continued from page 213.) 

In the Seventh month, 1733, Joseph Scatter- 
good being about sailing to Barbadoes, to join Tho- 
mas Chalkley, and from thence to proceed to Lon- 
don, his father, on the 16th of the month, addressed 
him a letter, in which he says: “Son Joseph, we are 
now seemingly like to part; the Lord knows whe- 
ther we shall see one another again. That we must 
leave to divine Providence. As to my own part, 
I grow into years, and cannot expect any long time 
here, by the course of nature, and therefore do re- 
quest of thee, as if it should be the last time, that 
in all thy conduct, commerce and concerns in the 


world, be sure to have the awful fear and dread of|meecting as usual, but at its close told his feelings 


the God of heaven before thy eyes ; that thou mayst 
do nothing in thought, word or deed, that may of- 
fend him, to cause his displeasure and bring guilt 
upon thy conscience, but often pray and beg of him 
for preservation from evil. In so doing, it will re- 
dound to thy great benefit in this life, and also in 


that life that istocome. Peace of conscience at a 
dying hour is better worth than a thousand worlds. 
So, having little more at this time to write, but de- 
siring thy growth and prosperity in a godly and 
pious life.” 

In the early part of 1737, Thomas Scattergood 
was quite utiwell, and so was his son Joseph. The 
latter, when he was yet but an invalid, prepared for 
a voyage to Barbadoes, in the brigantine Elizabeth, 
of which he was master. His father wrote to him 
on the occasion, inciting him to be thoughtful of his 
latter end, and to ask of the Lord to preserve him 
in his fear, and out of the vicious and corrupt prac- 
tices of the world. He adds, “ I am very poor and 
faint now, at the writing of these few lines, though 
greatly recovered of what I have been, so that I do} 
not know but that I may have a few more days to 
remain in this world. If so, I desire I may take) 
the same counsel to myself that I have given to 
thee ; for we are no longer safe, than whiles we are 
keeping on our watch.” 

“Remember my kind love to our cousin, Peter 
Fearon,* and let him know that I saw his wife a 
few days since in good health.” 

Whilst on that voyage, his father again wrote to 
him, giving him good advice, and winding up thus: 
“Tt will be more joy and comfort to me, to hear of 


satisfied, that they continued afterwards to attend, 
and soon became closely united in doctrinal fellow- 
ship and spiritual union. 

After a time, Cadwallader Evans was opened in 
the ministry among them, in which he was very 
useful. His friends say, “ He was generally led to 
speak of his own experience in religion, and the 
christian warfare, and his testimony, though short, 
was instructive, lively, and manifestly attended 
with Divine sweetness.” Although his ministry 
was thus acceptable to his friends, he was “ very 
cautious of appearing, lest any, as he often said, 
should be driven from a right concern of mind, to 
place their dependence on words.” 

“‘ He was zealously concerned for the honour and 
promotion of Truth, and support of our christian 
discipline, and being endued with discerning and 
clear judgment, tempered with charity, he was very 
useful in many services of the church, especially 
that weighty affair of visiting Friends in their 
families.” 

“ Although he was naturally of a warm disposi- 
tion, yet a tender regard to the service of Truth, 
and a continual awe of the Divine presence pre- 
sided in his heart, insomuch that meekness and con- 
descension were conspicuous in his conduct.” 

“There was a certain freedom and affability in 
his behaviour and conversation which indicated a 
benevolence of heart, and endeared him, not only 
to the household of faith, but to the profligate and 
vain. It rendered him serviceable in composing 
differences amongst neighbours, and in comforting 
the sick and afflicted, and particularly in that skil- 
ful and tender office of healing discord in private 
families. In this his endeavours were remarkably 
successful. In such services he spent very much of 
the latter part of his life, riding about from house 
to house. Where no cause of reprehension appear- 
ed, he interspersed his discourse on common affairs, 
with useful hints, solid remarks, and lessons of in- 
struction. Where admonition or comfort were ne- 
cessary, the propriety of his advice, and the upright- 
ness of his life, added weight to his labours, and 
seldom failed of good effect.” 

“Tn private life, few had a better claim to the 
virtues of temperance, justice, industry, and fruga- 
lity. As he well knew how advantageous it was 
to train up a child in the way he should walk, he 
took frequent opportunities to drop his advice 
among those who were under his care. It was 
his custom, in winter evenings especially, to read 
the Holy Scriptures in his family, and he was parti- 
cularly careful, that neither child nor servant 
should be from home at unseasonable hours ; being 
highly sensible how slippery the paths of youth are, 
and how numerous the snares which attend them.” 

“He was a diligent and seasonable attender of 
religious meetings. On First-days, particularly, he 
was ready an hour before the time appointed, and 
then read several chapters from the Bible, or from 
some religious book. By means of watchful care, 
he was seated in meetings, one of the first, scarcely 
ever after the time appointed. ‘The gravity and 
composure of his countenance, as he sat in silence, 
were no less remarkable than his punctual atten- 
dance, and bespoke such inward recollection and 
Divine engagement of mind as often attracted the 
eyes, and affected the hearts of others.” 

‘“‘ He was greatly favoured in the use of his na- 
tural abilities, and enjoyed an uncommon share of 
| health until his last illness, which was short. Dur- 


to those assembled, and they all agreed that the! ing its continuance, very many came to see him, 


next First-day they would go to the Friends’ Meet-| who showed great marks of esteem and affection, 
ng. They went accordingly, and were so welll and even libertines whom he had often rebuked 
and treated with, were deeply affected with sorrow. 
Indeed, it is rare to see so many tears shed at a 
sick bed, more especially of one of his years, which 


way to get riches in this world, which is momentary 


be sought after than anything in the world be- 
sides,” 

Thus, Thomas Scattergood continued to exert a 
care over his own children, as well as in the church 
militant, until the time of his release came. This, | 
by the statement of Burlington Monthly Meeting, 
took place First mo. 15th, 1745, he being in the) 
77th year of his age. 


MARTHA HARVEY. 


Martha, the wife of Job Harvey, was a member 
and elder of Darby Meeting. She is said to have 
been “a sober, religious woman, and one that de- 
monstrated by the various parts of her life to have 
the fear of the Lord, by which she became a ser- 
viceable member in the church.” She died the 
4th day of the Second month, 1745. 


CADWALLADER EVANS. 


Cadwallader Evans was born in Wales, in the 
year 1664. In the year 1698, he, with many 
others from his native country, came to Pennsyl- 
vania, where they purchased a tract of land, after-| 
wards called Gwynnedd, upon which they settled. 
Only two of the heads of families among them, were 
Friends, John Hugh and John Humphrey. These 
held meetings at each other’s houses. The rest of 
the settlers were members of the Church of Eng- 
land, and on First-days met at the house of Robert} 
Evans, a brother of Cadwallader, on which occa- 
sions Cadwallader read from the Bible to those 
assembled. 

One First-day, as Cadwallader was on his way! 
to his brother’s as usual, as he passed by the road 
leading to the place where Friends held their meet- 
ing, it was impressed on his mind “to go down and 
see how the Quakers do.” He went to his own 





* Peter Fearon, that valuable minister of the gospel, 
was then actively engaged in commerce, sailing from 
Philadelphia to Barbadoes. 
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i i i i For “The Friend.” | among other indignities to the memory of Charles, 
ae ar Gia te Whenever I have read of latter times Griffith it to that the royal arms be removed from 
favoured in his last moments with a blessed hope|Owen’s testimony concerning Hannah Hill, of Phi-| the paper, and the foolscap and bells be substituted. 
and confidence that he was going to that place God ladelphia, who died in the twelfth year of her age,| These were also removed when the Rump Parlia- 
had prepared for those that love Him, he had ajMy heart has been drawn forth in true gospel love ment was prorogued ; but paper of the size of the 
happy exit from time to eternity.” toward the dear young people of the present day ;| parliamentary journalsstill bears the name of “ fools- 
His death took place Third mo. 30th, 1745;|desiring, that such might be their condition. May|cap.”—From “ Notes and Queries.” 
aged 81 years. the reading of her careful, consistent, upright walk- <ntcsiel Spiieiaioesie 
ing so arrest your attention that ye may be in- 
duced “to go, and do likewise.” 
Third mo. 3d, 1857. 

































































































(To be continued.) 
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For “The Friend.” 
Seal Hunting—Dr. Kane. 
“ June 8th. Hans brings us in to-day a couple 


a ee : of seal: all of them as yet are of the rough or 
“The Lord hath been pleased in his great love| 7. _ . afer, pate 
: : : . : as lispid species. The flesh of this seal is eaten uni- 
to give a gift or manifestation of his Holy Spirit to , . " 
th aan = daughters of men, to show he them versally by the Danes of Greenland, and is almost 
7 ‘oy hata Maen eal ia Kaletiaad the staple diet of the Esquimeaux. When raw, it 
ene wag 36 ae i — vh it ce ie a has a flabby look, more like coagulated blood than 
a = es ae “i al ‘cae ype 7 hare muscular fibre: cooking givesit a dark sooty colour. 
aa ae ri . 7 _|It is close grained, but soft and tender, with a fla- 
follow the wena ~ ra yom. °| vour of can oil—a mere soupcon, however—for 
rege heer tape ee eg ge eee when fresh, is at this season, sweet 
“1s eas : and delicious. 
eousness, meekness, humility, oe patience,| «Phe seal are shot lying by their atluk, or 
temperance, godliness, brotherly kindness, and . ~ stan : 
charity while pg at of the Holy Spirit. re As the ee . ar uid 
These have evidently appeared in some of our age Se ee ee ee ee 
when young in years, amongst whom may be re- — a cunguaten by _ ae oe ae that 
corded Hannah Hill, daughter of Richard Hill and) a eens ean a Lied canny 
a dnp . 3 ._|% few hours exposure of a recently-killed anima 
Hannah his wife, of Philadelphia, in Pennsylvania ; = a cae ho. aad dutrene ho hide nie 
considering how she spent that short time the Lord is anions say, cooks it. We have lost aul 
was pleased to give her in this world, her meek and skins in this way. Each seal yields a liberal sup- 
odly behaviour from a child, her dutifulness to}. . a ete ess 
- ion her love and good-will to all, but es- ply - ot, the evennge thas Sir being Sve: quilems 
— to those who walked in obedience to the)“ « Beside the Hispid seal, the only species which 
ruth. a . , 
, visited Rensselaer Harbor was the Phoca barbata, 
“Tk ” ours 
I a _ i. ee the large-bearded seal, or wswk of the Esquimaux. 
ae be 7 aaaeda a P - ‘ith I have measured these ten feet in length and eight 
ad a aoe ee a Siete feet in circumference, of such unwieldy bulk as not 
ee oom a ‘ith eanapet FP th-bed unfrequently to be mistaken for the walrus. The 
a I was ae ames fo od -eigmagt ra Hispid seal will not perforate ice of more than one 
os Pg agg cei of God. on aia at growth, and are ae for, therefore, 
= sg oH rhere there was open water the previous year. 
which time she uttered many wise and heavenly oo ae ‘bearded sae heme ae atluk. They de. 
ee ehaes ag 7 what — be re sa So | pend for respiration upon the accidental chasms in 
one toe he baer a Oe tOnny, NS SA, ice, and are found wherever the bergs or floes 
doings, ae BS eee add nothd h have been in motion. They are thus more diffused 
W “ = Sead — nd — OL oe in their range than their sun-basking little breth- 
hie ae : hi aoae a oe ad °re's}ren, who crowd together in communities, and in 
Si eal ; a ore plas 50 SEEDS SOE ce places absolutely throng the level ices. The 
sions of glo ev ver. : ae ie 
«Te + othe ation alt Ghia: Metin Neate nail Usuk appears a little later than the Netsik, and 
: 1 » with eee lt - Saas his coming is looked for anxiously by the Esqui- 
a te , Ave sie pen 10 ae a cama ae maux. The lines, adéeenak, which are made from 
P : tie aa, te ain a ae “a sles od te his skin, are the lightest and strongest and most 
cant divallegy E aig A . — lurable of any in use. They are prized by the 
work upon their hearts, as he did upon the heart come in their ouehate with the avin To / 
of this maiden, a willingness to forsake the vanities,| 4:5 the atteenak in full perfection, the animal is 
follies, pride, high-mindedness, and the many evils} 4 >. ned in a spiral, so as to give a continuous 
which are in the world, and that they might be}. ¢.5m head to tail. This is carefully dime 
brought to live godly lives, and by an innocent]; 4). aes : : 
el a iad gt "the aan recone by the teeth of the matrons, and after being well 
tion sight clearly appear in all their actions and — a the burst oil _ aoe meg Be ae 
; » abene nah, ; ~ “-,| up in their huts to season. At the time referred to 
behaviour, that those who converse with them, and]. a Se eotes Me dine 
beheld their good works, coupled with the fear of ae Ancateh wan completely Sistosues 
tod, might have cause to acknowledge they are the ‘ E : Wi ee ets Se 
ie dor the Lord hath blessed.”—G. Owen ag Ase ie. while working my wey to- 
as " Tee : * |ward the Esquimaux huts, I saw a large uswk 
basking asleep upon the ice. Taking off my shoes, 
I commenced a somewhat refrigerating process of 
stalking, lying upon my belly, and crawling along 
step by step behind the little knobs of floe. At 


For “The Friend.” 
Rev. iii. 20. 
Hark! who knocketh at thy door, 
Asking to come in? 
Listen, thou canst hear him o’er 
Sound of earthly din ; 
Open to him, for his locks 
With the dew are wet: 
Open, for from door to door 
He no welcome met. 


Many in their strangers greet 
Angels unawares ; 

But he who for welcome waits, 
Hears and answers prayers! 

He is more than angels are ; 
Angels do his will: 

Hear his pleading in a voice 
Sweet, and small, and still: 


o 


Foxes and the beasts of earth 
In their holes have rest, 

And the birds of air may know 
Where to find their nest ; 

But the Son of Man hath not 
Where to lay his head— 

Tho’ to aid and ransom thee, 
He was pierced and bled!” 


Bid him enter,—bring of all 
Thou mayst deem thy best, 

Lay them at his feet to serve 
Thy Redeemer-guest. 

Make him not a stranger, but 
Heed his lightest word : 
Set him over all thou hast :— 
Make him Master—Lord! 





Bid thy household ready make— 
Leave the work they do, 

Stand and wait his pleasure, for 
He'll direct anew ! 

And with every order given, 
Keeping still in view 

That his power worketh in them 
Both to will and do. 


Not alone at night and morn 
Light his altar-fires, 

Keep his chamber all-day warm 
With thy pure desires. 

Not alone three times a day 
At the accustomed meal, 

See him seated at thy board 
And his presence feel. 


Seek him hourly for the bread 
Nourishing the soul 

Unto endless life; the sick 
Making strong and whole! 

If thou’rt weak and faint for drink, 
Him thy thirsting tell, 

Living water he will give— 
An upspringing well, 


What is it that some receive— 

Great ones of the earth, 
Great in intellect or rank, 

_ } re o - 9 

Great in vaunted worth ? Foolscap.—E,very body knows what “ foolseap”’ 
When their purest rays of thought : 

Emanate from him: . \paper is; but they would be puzzled to tell how 
And their highest grandeur grows it came to bear that singular cognomen. When 


———— —o— 


In his glory dim. Charles I. found his revenues short, he granted cer-| last, when [ was within long rifle-shot, the animal 

« ee tain privileges, amounting to monopolies, and among gave a sluggish roll to one side, and suddenly 

He, controlling all 7 these was the manufacture of paper, the exclusive} lifted its head. The movement was evidently in- 

From the rolling of the spheres right of which was sold to certain parties, who grew| dependent of me, for he strained his neck in nearly 

To the sparrow’s fall. rich, and enriched the government at the expense|the opposite direction. Then, for the first time, I 

~~ ee _— of those who were obliged to use paper. At this}found that I had a rival seal-hunter in a large 

an eat te haee opie time all English paper bore in water-marks the|bear, who was, on his belly like myself, waiting 
nitininiainae royal arms. The Parliament under Cromwell made 


with commendable patience and cold feet, for a 


Y. |jests of this law in every conceivable manner ; and,|chance of nearer approach. What should I do? 
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The bear was doubtless worth more to me than|pectation of coming every minute tothe seals. We 
the seal: but the seal was now within shot, and 
the bear “a bird in the bush.’ Besides, my bullet 
once invested in the seal, would leave me defence- 
less. I might be giving a dinner to the bear, and 
saving myself for his dessert. These meditations 
were soon brought to a close, for a second move- 
ment of the seal so aroused my hunter’s instinct, 
that I pulled the trigger. My cap alone exploded. 
Instantly, with a floundering splash, the seal de- 
scended into the deep, and the bear, with three or 
four rapid leaps, stood disconsolately by the place of 
his descent. For a single moment we stared each 
other in the face, and then, with that discretion 
which is the better part of valour, the bear ran off 
in one direction, and I followed his example in the 
other. 

“The genera)ly received idea of the Polar bear 
battling with the walrus meets little favour among 
the Esquimaux of Smith's Straits. My own ex- 
perience is directly adverse to the truth of the 
story. The walrus is never out of reach of water, 
and, in his peculiar element, is without a rival. I 
have seen the bear follow the usuk by diving; but 
the tough hide and great power of the walrus for- 
bid such an attack.” 

The seal-hunting was sometimes attended with 
great danger. A perilous adventure later in the 
season, is thus described by Dr. Kane. 

vs September llth. Our stock of game is down 
to a mere mouthful,—six long-tailed ducks, not 
larger than a partridge, and three ptarmigan. The 
rabbits have not yet come to us, and the foxes 










a party like ours. 


out, at the top of his voice,‘ Pusey ! puseymert ! 
seal, seal |’ 














porting in an open sea of water. Ihad hardly wel- 
comed the spectacle, when Isaw that we had passed 
upon a new belt of ice that was obviously unsafe. 
To the right and left and front was one great ex- 
panse of snow-flowered ice. The nearest solid floe| 
was a mere lump, which stood like an island 
in the white level. To turn was impossible: we 
had to keep up our gait. We urged on the dogs 
with whip and voice, the ice rolling like leather 
beneath the sled ge-ranners. It was more than a 
mile to the lump. of solid ice. Fear gave to the 
poor beasts their utmost speed, and our voices were 
soon hushed to silence. ‘The suspense, unrelieved 
by action or effort, was intolerable : we knew that 
there was no remedy but to reach the floe, and 
that every thing depended upon our dogs, and our 
dogs alone. A moment’s check would plunge the 
whole concern into the rapid tide-way; no pre- 
sence of mind or resource, bodily or mental, could 
avail us. The seals—for we were now near 
enough to see their expressive faces—were looking 
at us with that strange curiosity which seems to 
be their characteristic expression : we must have 
passed some fifty of them, breast-high out of water 























































seem tired of touching our trap-baits. I determined | mocking us by their self-complacency. This des- 
last Saturday to try a novel expedient for catching|perate race against fate could not last: the roll- 


seal. Not more than ten miles to seaward the ice- 
bergs keep up a rude stream of broken-ice and 
water, and the seals resort here in scanty numbers 
to breathe. I drove out with my dogs, taking 
Hans along ; but we found the spot so hemmed in 
by loose and fragile ice that there was no approach- 
ing it. The thermometer was 8°, and a light 
breeze increased my difficulties. I hope to be more 
lucky to-morrow. I am going to take my long 
Kentucky rifle, the kayack, an Esquimaux har- 
poon, with its attached line and bladder, and a 
pair of large snow-shoes to boot. My plan this 
time is to kneel when the ice is unsafe, resting my 
weight on the broad surface of the snow-shoes,|g 
Hans following astride of his kayack, as a sort of 
life-preserver in case of breaking in. If I am for- 
tunate enough to stalk within gun-range, Hans 
will take to the water and secure the game before 
it sinks. We will be gone for some days probably, 
tenting it in the open air: but our sick men, that 
is to say, all of us, are languishing for fresh meat. 

“T] ‘started with Hans and five dogs, all we 
could muster from our disabled pack, and reached 
the ‘Pinnacly Berg’ in a single hour’s run. But 
where was the water? where were the seal? The 
floes had closed, and the crushed ice was all that 
told of our intended hunting-ground. 

“ Ascending a berg, however, we could see to 
the north and west the dark cloud-stratus which 
betokens water. It ran through our old battle- 
ground, the ‘ Bergy Belt,’ the |: abyrinth of our 
wanderings after the frozen party of last winter. I 
had not been over it since, and the feeling it gave 
me was any thing but joyous. But in a coup ‘le of 
hours we emerged upon a plain unlimited to the] cutting out the dogs, and a span, one which [carried 
eye and smooth as a billiard table. Feathers of|in my trousers-pocket, was so enveloped in the wet 
young frosting gave a plush-like nap to its surface, |skins that I could not reach it. I owed my extri- 
and toward the horizon dark columns of frost-|cation at last to a newly-broken team-dog, who 
smoke pointed clearly to the open water. The ice] was still fast to the sledge, and in struggling car- 
was firm enough ; our experience satisfied us that|ried one of the runners chock against the edge of 
it was not a very recent freezing. We pushed on|the circle. All my previous attempts to use the 
without hesitation, cheering ourselves with the ex-|sledge as a bridge had failed, for it broke through, 









ing of the tough salt-water ice terrified our dogs ; 
and when within fifty paces from the floe, they 
paused. The left-hand runner went through’: 
our leader, ‘ Toodlamick,’ followed, and in one 
second, the entire left of the sled ge was submerged. 
My first thought was to liberate the dogs. I leaned 
forward to cut poor Tood’s traces, and the next 
minute was swimming in a little circle of pasty 
ice and water alongside him. Hans, dear good 
fellow, drew near to help me, uttering piteous ex- 
pressions in broken English: but I ordered him 
to throw himself on his belly, with his hands and 
legs extended, and to make for the island by cog- 
ging himself forward with his jack-knife. In the 
mean time—a mere instant—I was floundering 
about with sledge, dogs, and lines, in confused 
puddle around me. I succeeded in cutting Tood’s 
lines and letting him scramble to the ice, for the 
poor fellow was s drowning me with his piteous ca- 
resses, and made my way for the sledge, but I 
found that it would not buoy me, and that I had 
no resource but to try the circumference of the 
hole. Around this I paddled faithfully, the mise- 
rable ice always yielding when my hopes of a lodg- 
ment were greatest. During this process, I en- 
larged my circle of operations to a very uncom- 
fortable diameter, and was beginning to feel weaker 
after every effort. Hans meanwhile had reached 
the firm ice, and was on his knees, like a good Mo- 
ravian, praying incoherently in English and Esqui- 
maux; at every fresh crushing-in of the ice he 
would ejaculate: and when I recommenced my 
paddling, he recommenced his prayers. 

“T was nearly gone. My kuife had been lost in 



















































































































































passed a second ice-growth ; it was not so strong 
as the one we had just come over, but still safe for 
Onward we went, at a brisk 
gallop, may be for another mile, when Hans sang 














At the same instant the dogs bounded 
forward, and, asI looked up, I saw crowds of gray 
netsik, the rough or hispid seal of the whalers, dis- 
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to the much greater injury of the ice. I felt that 
it was a last chance. I then threw myself on my 
back, so as to lessen as much as possible my weight, 
and placed the nape of my neck against the rim 
or edge of the ice; then with caution slowly bent 
my leg, and, placing the ball of my moccasined 
foot against the sledge, I pressed steadily against 
the runner, listening to the half-yielding crunch of 
the ice beneath. Presently I felt that my head 
was pillowed by the ice, and that my wet fur- 
jumper was sliding up the surface. Next came my 
shoulders; they were fairly on. One more decided 
push, and I was launched up on the ice, and was 

safe. I reached the ice-floe, and was frictioned by 
Hans with frightful zeal. We saved all the dogs, 
but the sledge, kayack, tent, guns, snow-shoes, and 
every thing “besides, were left behind. ‘The ther- 
mometer at 8° will keep them frozen fast in the 
sledge till we can come and cut them out. 

“On reaching the ship, after a twelve-mile 
trot, I found so much of comfort and warm wel- 
come, that I forgot my failure. The fire was lit 
up, and one of our few birds slaughtered forthwith. 
It is with real gratitude that I look back upon my 
escape, and bless the great presiding Goodness for 
the very many resources which remain to us.’ 

oe - 
To Friends to keep in the fear of the Lord. 

Friends, every particular, mind that which 
proves of God in you, to guide you up to God, 
and to keep you in the fear of the Lord, that you 
may receive refreshment from God alone in your- 
»| selves, and grow up in the inward man, nourished 
and strengthened by that which is immortal. De- 
light in that which shows you the deceit of your 
hearts, and judges that which is contrary to God, 
and be obedient to that which is pure; so ye will 
see the Lord God present with you, a daily help; 
his hand always ordering you, and a Shepherd, 
always keeping the dogs from his lambs, whom he 
feeds in green pastures, and waters with his 
heavenly dew of mercy, who makes them all fruit- 
ful. The ery of want and poverty shall no more 
be heard in the land of the living, but joy, glad- 
ness, and plenty. The wearied soul that hath lain 
in the pit and in the mire, and lived in the clouds 
of temptation, and cried out for want of the Lord, 
shall ery, Plenteous redemption, and sing ; “ Godis 
our king, who fills heaven and earth, and the voice 
of our king is heard in our land.” So fare ye well 
in the Lord, and the Lord God Almighty keep 
you and preserve you in his mighty power. G. F. 

onstiilianenna 

The Japan Pea is much commended by Tho- 
mas Maslin, of Moorefield, Hardy county, Virgin- 
ia. He says that from six Japan peas sent him 
in 1854, which were not cultivated in a way to 
give much hope of success, the product the first 
season was 7350, or an average of 1225 to each 
stalk. The next year he planted two ounces of the 
beans, many of which were destroyed in their 
growth by the cut-worm, but the product was about 
tive bushels, after the family had used what had 
been wanted in the green state. He further re- 
marks; “ They growup in astiff stalk about the size 
of a man’s finger, and throw out branches from the 
ground up, and every branch is completely covered 
with pods, which contain three or four peas, and 
form a bush nearly as large as a flour-barrel. 
When green they are about the size and shape of a 
corn bean. I counted some stalks this fall that 
had 2500 to 3000 peas, and have seen as many as 
one hundred pods upon branches not a foot long. 
I have no doubt but they will yield five times as 
much per acre as any other grain or vegetable I 
have ever seen. They are very fine for table use, 
either green or dry, but particularly so when dry, 
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and I have no doubt but they will be valuable for 
stock, as my fowls and the rats eat them in prefer- 
ence to corn.” —Ledger. 
casi 

Manufacture of Wrought Iron Nails—Ma- 
chine made nails have been much improved by a 
change in the mode of rolling the iron, by whieh 
the fibre now runs into the line of the nail. In 
the operation of forming a nail by the machine, 
the piece of iron is first cut up, then gripped in a 
die, which gives it a shape, and, at the same, in- 
stant, another die comes in contact and upsets the 
head. Large spike nails that are used to fasten 
the rails on railways are also made by machinery. 
In this kind of manufacture the iron is fed into 
the machine in the red-hot state. The bar is en- 
tered betwen a pair of rolls; a projection upon the 
roll forms the sharp point of the spike and detaches 
it from the bar ; a die seizes hold of the spike, and 
another die comes against it to form the head. 
This machine is placed beside the mouth of the 
furnace, and, the furnace being long, the bar is 
heated as it is drawn through by the machine— 
sixty spikes being then turned out per minute. 


engines 
The Ostrich. 

The ery of the ostrich so greatly resembles that 
of a lion as occasionally to deceive even the natives. 
It is usually heard in the morning, and at times 
also at night. The strength of the ostrich is enor- 
mous. A single blow from its gigantic foot, (it 
always strikes forward,) is sufficient to prostrate, 
nay, to kill, many beasts of prey, such as the 
hyena, the panther, the wild dog, the jackal, and 
others. The ostrich is exceedingly swift of foot; 
under ordinary circumstances outrunning a fleet 
horse. “ What time she lifteth up herself on high, 
she scorneth the horse and his rider.” On special 
occasions, and for a short distance, its speed is 
truly marvellous, perhaps not much less than a 
mile in half a minute. Its feet appear hardly to 
touch the ground, and the length between each 
stride is not unfrequently twelve to fourteen feet. 
Indeed, if we are to credit the testimony of Adam- 
son, who says he wituessed the fact in Senegal, 
such is the rapidity and muscular power of the 
ostrich, that, even with two men mounted on his 
back, he will outstrip an English horse in speed. 
The ostrich, moreover, is long winded, if I may use 
the expression ; so that it is a work of time to ex- 
haust the bird. The food of the ostrich, in its 
wild state, consists of seeds, tops, and buds of va- 
rious shrubs and plants; but it is often difficult to 
conceive how it can manage to live at all, for one 
not unfrequently meets with it in regions appa- 
rently destitute of vegetation of any kind—An- 
dersson’s Africa. 

: - ee 

India Rubber.—The wonders of India rubber 
are not likely to be soon exhausted Lately, what 
are called “ Hard India Rubber Goods,” are ma- 
nufactured from a composition invented by Mr. 
Chaffee, which consists in mixing coal tar with 
India rubber. From this results a substance re- 
sembling solid stone, as black as coal, out of which 
articles are made, solid, elastic, and elegant, need- 
ing no finish, but exhibiting as beautiful a polish 
as metal is susceptible of. Canes, cabinet ware, 
spectacle bows, opera glasses, castors, sand-stands, 
inkstands, brushes for the hair, pencil cases, and 
in fact almost everything, can be made of it. 

One very important one, however, should not 
be omitted: the new telegraph wire is made of it. 
It needs no poles, no covering. The wire is laid 
in a trench a few inches deep, enclosed in the rub- 
ber; no dampness can affect it, no storm throw it 
down, no insect sever, no rust corrode. ‘The go- 
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vernment has ordered naval buttons to be supplied 
of this material; and why not, then, some light 
agricultural implements? Gutta percha may be 
employed in the same way with equal advantage. 
There is progress in material things, at any rate. 
— Newark Advertiser. 
sceatsiiliion 

It is great wisdom to proportion our esteem to 
the nature of the thing, for in that way things will 
not be undervalued, so neither will they engage us 
above their intrinsic worth. If we suffer little 
things to have great hold upon us, we shall be as 
much transported for them, as if they deserved it. 
The greatest feuds have had the smallest begin- 
nings. No matter what the subject of dispute be, 
but what place we give it in our mind; for that 
governs our concern and resentment. It is one of 
the fatalest errors of our lives, when we spoil a good 
cause by ill management. And it is not impossible 
we may mean well in an ill business, but that will 
not defend it. Let us be careful to take just ways 
to compass just things, that they may last in their 
benefits to us. There is a troublesome humour 
some men have, that if they cannot lead, they will 
not follow ; but had rather a thing were never 
done, than not done in their own way, though other- 
wise very desirable. This comes of an overfulness 
of ourselves, and shows we are more concerned for 
praise, than the success of what we think a good 
thing. 

eovcdasitgittiitasitinn 

People who live without Water—The day be- 
fore we reached the Orange River we fell in with a 
kraal of Hottentots, whom, to our great surprise, 
we found living in a locality altogether destitute 
of water. 
plied its place. Their cattle, moreover, never ob- 
tained water, but found a substitute in a kind of 


ice-plant, (mesembryanthemum,) of an exceedingly 
succulent nature, which abounds in these regions. 
But our own oxen, not accustomed to such diet, 


would rarely or never touch it. Until I had ac- 
tually convinced myself, as I had often the oppor- 
tunity of doing, at an after period, that men and 
beasts could live entirely without water, I should, 
perhaps, have had some difficulty in realizing this 
singular fact.—Andersson's “ kour Years’ Wan- 
dering in South-west Africa.” 
senemeeiiliieniinn 
Copper Coins—As the copper coins are about} 
to give place to new small cents made of nickel 
and copper, an obituary of the “red cent” will not 
be uninteresting. It was first issued as a United 
States coin in 1792. It then bore the head of| 
Washington on one side, and thirteen links on the 
other. The French Revolution soon after created 
a rage for French ideas in America, which put on 
the cent, instead of the head of Washington, the 
head of the Goddess of Liberty—a French Liberty, 
with neck thrust forward and flowing locks. The 
chain on the reverse was replaced by the olive wreath 
of peace. But the French Liberty was short lived, 
and so was her portrait on our cent. The present 
staid, classic dame, with a fillet around her hair, 
came into fashion about thirty or forty years ago. 
ae 
Origin of the Epithet “ Turncoat.”—This op- 
probrious term of “ turncoat” took its rise from one 
of the first Dukes of Savoy, whose dominions lying| 
open to the incursions of the two contending houses | 
of Spain and France, he was obliged to temporize| 
and fall in with that power that was most likely to} 
distress him, according to the success of their arms 
against one another. So being frequently obliged | 





The milk of their cows and goats sup-|~ 


and might be indifferently worn either side out. 
While in the Spanish interest he wore the blue 
side out, and the white side was the badge for the 
French. From whence he was called Emmanuel, 
surnamed the “ turncoat,” by way of distinguishing 
him from other princes of the same name of that 
house.— Notes and Queries. 
coatstsietioias 

Thomas Scattergood, in one of his letters to a 
friend, says: “I feel near regard towards thee in 
penning these lines, with desires thou may continue 
watchful and faithful to the filling up of the mea- 
sure of appointed duty, that thou may grow in 
grace and saving knowledge, and then doubtless 
thou wilt grow in the gift committed to thy charge. 
I think I can say, that the desire of my soul has 
been on my own account, from my little beginning, 
that I might be preserved from being a light, 
windy or frothy minister; but be favoured to wait 
for a commission sealed, though I know there are 
times when we must move from very small impres- 
sions, and there needs great care in moving in the 
dignified work of the gospel. It is waiting for, 
and renewedly feeling, the touches of the live coal, 
that makes words reach to the captive seed in 
others.” 

cacti 

Affect not to be seen, and men will less see thy 
weakness. ‘They that show more than they are, 
raise an expectation they cannot answer, and lose 
their credit, as soon as they are found out. Avoid 
popularity. It has many snares, and no real bene- 
fit to thyself; and uncertainty to others. 
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We have not yet had an opportunity of perusing 
the opinions of the Judges of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, who differed from the deci- 
sion made by the majority in the Dred Scott case. 
The short notice of them which we give below, is 
taken from one of the daily papers of this city. 


“In the U.S. Supreme Court, this morning, Justice 
M‘Lean delivered his views, arguing that slavery is limit- 
ed to the range of the State where established by mere 
municipal law. If Congress deem slaves, or free coloured 
persons, injurious to the territory, they have the power 
to prohibit them from becoming settlers therein. The 
power to acquire territory carries with it the power to 
govern it. The master does not carry with him to the 
territory the law of the State from which he removes— 
hence the Missouri Compromise is constitutional, and 
the presumption is in favour of the freedom of Dred Scott 
and his family, who were free under decisions for the 
last twenty-eight years. 

“ Justice Curtis dissented from the opinion of the ma- 
jority of the Court, as delivered by Chief Justice Taney 
and gave his reasons for dissenting. 

“ He maintained that native-born coloured persons can 
be citizens of the State and the United States; that Dred 
Scott and his family were free when they returned to 
Missouri; that the power of Congress to make all need- 
ful regulations respecting territory, was not, as the ma- 
jority of the Court expressed, limited to territory belong- 
ing to the United States at the time of the adoption of 
the Constitution, but has been applied to five subsequent 
acquisitions of lands; that Congress has power to ex- 
clude slavery from the territories, having established 
eight territorial governments without it, and recognized 
slavery in six, from the days of Washington to John 
Quincy Adams.” 


In speaking of the authoritative value of the 
opinion of the five Judges upon the points not ne- 
cessarily involved in the case of Scott, Judge 
M‘Lean holds the following language :-— 


“In this case, a majority of the Court have said that 
a slave may be taken by his master into a territory of 





to change sides, he humourously got a coat made 
that was blue on one side and white on the other, 


the United States, the same as a horse or any other kind 
of property. It is true this was said by the court, as 
also many other things, which are of no authority. Nothing 














gaid by them, which has not a direct semen 
on the jur@icthon of the court, against which they decided, 
can be considered as authority. I shall certainly not regard 
ti as such. The question of jurisdiction, being before the 
court, was decided by them authoritatively, but mothing 
beyond that question.” 
















SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


EUROPE.—News from Liverpool to Second mo. 28th. 

The most important political item was the probable 
settlement, amicably, of the difficulty between England 
and Persia. Negotiations had been resumed at Paris, 
and were proceeding satisfactorily. The proposed con- 
vention specifies that England shall enjoy equal com- 
mercial privileges with the most favoured nations; but 
Persia forbids the establishment of English Consuls on 
the Caspian Sea, inasmuch as her treaties with Russia 
forbid it. The Paris Pays states that the fact of a con- 
vention for the cession of territory by Persia to Russia 
is incontestible, and that there is an existing treaty in 
which Russia engages to defend Persia from invasion ; 
and further, that at the commencement of the present 
difficulty with England, Persia claimed from Russia the 
benefit of that treaty, and Russia hastened to redeem her 
pledges, by sending an army to Araxes. 

Telegraphic advices from Hong Kong to First mo. 25th, 
had been received. Affairs in China were said to be 
unchanged. Private letters state that a large Chinese 
fleet had attacked the English squadron, but subsequent- 
ly retired in good order, under the forts of Canton. Ad- 
miral Seymour had burned the greater part of the suburbs 
of Canton. The Chinese rebel fleet had formed a junc- 
tion with the Imperialists at Whampoa. A Paris des- 
patch says that letters from Macao state that the Em- 
peror had placed in a state of siege the five European 
ports of the Empire. 

The Chinese war had been the subject of discussion 
in Parliament. In the House of Lords, Lord Derby’s mo- 
tion of censure, in relation to the war, resulted, on a di- 
vision, as follows:—For the motion, 110; against it, 
146. Cobden had brought forward a motion of similar 
import, in the House of Commons, the debate upon which 
was continued for two nights, and was further adjourned. 


































The Liverpool cotton market had been less active 
during the week, and prices had declined about 1-16d. 
for all grades. The sales of the week, 44,000 bales. 
There were 339,000 bales in port, including 234,000 Ame- 
rican. Breadstuffs were dull. Western Canal flour, 29s. 
a 31s.; Ohio, 31s. a 32s. 6d. ; yellow corn, 34s. a 34s. 6d.; 
white, 35s. a 36s. per 480 Ibs. The bullion in the Bank 
of England on the 21st of Second mo., was £13,267,000. 
The banks have reduced their rate of discount to 6 per 
cent. The Bank of France has resumed the discount of 
90 day bills. There have been large arrivals of gold 
from Australia, in London, part of which has gone to 
France. 

Trade in the manufacturing districts was daily becom- 
ing worse, and it was believed that most of the cotton 
mills were losing money. A serious crisis, involving 
failures to a greater or less extent, was feared to be in- 
evitable. 

It is said the scheme of the Neapolitan government, to 
transfer political prisoners to the Argentine Republic, 
has miscarried; the latter government refusing to re- 
ceive any but free colonists, and the prisoners utterly 
refusing to receive the proposed commutation. 

A diplomatic circular, from the Spanish Minister at 
Paris, explains the origin of the dispute with Mexico, and 
the intentions of the Spanish government. An imposing 
force is to be despatched to Mexico, and the most ener- 
getic measures employed to obtain redress. 

Orders have been sent to the squadron lying at Mahon 
to proceed to Cadiz, to join the expedition of line-of- 
battle ships, and three war steamers have also been de- 
tailed for the same destination. 

Fears are entertained at Madrid of another insurrec- 
tion. Large quantities of arms and ammunition had 
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been found hidden in the city, and it was believed that 
the Democrats and Progresistas had conspired together 
against the government. 

It is stated in the Ministerial organ, that the number 
of vessels to be sent against Mexico, including transports 
for ten thousand men, is about thirty. 

Letters from Paris state that the Council. 
rejected the credit of five millionggltman@te 
Department. «‘ r 

From Vienna, it is state 
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according to a late census, including Holstein and Laun-|run into by a freight train. Several persons were killed ; 
enburg, amounts to 2,620,000 persons. and a number injured. 
MEXICO.—Late advices from Mexico state that revo-| Preparing for the Leviathan of Vessels—The Portland 
lutionary disturbances have ceased throughout the Re- | State of Maine states that one of the piers of the wharf 
public. This happy state of things is attributed to the|for the mammoth steamship Great Eastern is nearly 
energy of President Comonfort, and the expectations|completed. It is a substantial, thoroughly-built struc- 
growing out of the ratification of the new Constitution. |ture, with about 30 feet of water at the end. 
The Constitution goes into operation on the 16th of| Zoo Much for One Man.—The income of the Marquis 
Ninth mo. next, till which time the government will be | of Westminster, it is said, is £400,000 per annum, equal = 
in the hands of Comonfort. The treaty negotiated by |to $5000 per day, or over $3 for every minute of time, 
Forsyth, the American Minister, had created great sen- | night and day, through the year. Every tick of the clock V 
sation in the city of Mexico. The British and French | throws a half dime into his purse. = 
Ministers had both protested against it. Among the| The New Tariff, is considered as benefitting greatly 
people the general opinion at first was, that it would not|the New England mills, which largely use wool of the 
be ratified by the U. S. government. A Vera Cruz pa-|coarser qualities, and the stock of some of them has ad- 
per states that the public opinion was becoming more| vanced five per cent. It is not, however, considered Pr 
favourable to the treaty. The State of Chihuahua is in|favourable to the cotton mills, especially those for the 
great excitement at the discovery of gold mines there, | manufacture of the finer qualities. 
“more rich than any yet found in California.” A colony of} Zhe Western Plains.—On the 3d inst., the mail from 
20,000 Belgians, (4000 to 5000 families,) is about to be |Salt Lake arrived at Independence, Mo., having been 
planted in the State of Puebla. The railroad between|three months on the way. The trip was the coldest and 
Cerro Gordo and Vera Cruz is progressing with all pos-|most perilous, the parties say, ever made across the 
sible rapidity. Plains. Many of the Indians on the route had died from 
UNITED STATES.—The President has rejected the|cold and starvation. P 
Mexican Treaty, without laying it before the Senate. The| Resignation of Gov. Geary.—On the 16th, a despatch | 
Senate has ratified the treaty with Great Britain, re-|was received at Washington from Kansas, via St. Louis, — 
specting Central American affairs, after making certain | announcing the resignation of Gov. Geary, and desiring os 
alterations in it, which will require the sanction of the |that he may be relieved of further duty as speedily as paid 
British government before the treaty is finally adopted. | possible. The reason assigned is the impossibility of — 
Commercial treaties with Persia, Venezuela and Chili, | performing satisfactorily the duties of his office, so long 
have also been ratified by the U. S. Senate, which body |as the present organized oppostion to him remains in 
finally adjourned on the 14th inst. force. The Governor had arrived at St. Louis on his 
Information has been received from Isaac E. Morse, | way east. 
who was appointed Commissioner on the part of the| Zhe Newfoundland Fisheries.—The recent advices from " 
United States to arrange the settlement of the difficulty | England, that the British government had entered into a lit 
with the New Granadian authorities, growing out of the|convention with France for the transfer to that power of 
dreadful riots at Panama, that he has thus far failed in| the Newfoundland fisheries, created an intense excitement for 
his negotiations, and that there was no prospect of any|at St. Johns, N. F. A general meeting of all classes was tion 
satisfactory arrangement being made. called, and all the stores, ships and places of business were sole 
New Hampshire.—At the election in this State, last|closed. The result of the meeting was a determination Lot 
week, the Republican candidates for Governor and mem- | that the wrong shall not be perpetrated. The Legisla- ir 
bers of Congress were all elected. The Council and Se-|ture and the commercial classes are preparing petitions ive 
nate, also, are all of the same party. The House of Re-|to be sent to the Queen, and delegates are to proceed ma) 
presentatives stands 125 Republicans and 52 Democrats. |to England to protest against the measure. trif 
Immigration.—The arrival of immigrants at New York, tior 
from oo Ist to Third mo. 12th, numbered only| FRIENDS’ BOARDING-SCHOOL AT WEST-TOWN. our 
10,211. Letters from Liverpool say, the spring and sum- The Winter Session of the School will close on the 
ane . “ph i diges ; : or 
a from there, this year, is not likely to be loth of Fourth month. ‘The ohildven who return to the a 
Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 225. The spring| “iY: Will sa a eae a ” dail 
trade, this season, is said to be unusually active, show- oe The Sn eos een See See | 
ies Meats Riad cot Chak alt Aaah aia e Summer Session of the School will commence on 4 
ee ae ; Second-day, the 11th of Fifth month. Those who intend spr 
Kansas Emigration —Despatches from St. Louis speak ae ys ae 7 
: ; 2 Ne a p - | sending children to the School, will please make early Th 
of the emigration to Kansas the present spring as being ae : . | 
: : application to Joseph S don, Si tendent, at the 
very active. In conseq f the increased travel west, | oP? ee ee ae Sar 
J ousequence of tie increased travel West, | School, or Joseph Scattergood, Treasurer, No. 84 Arch 
two passenger trains had been put on the Pacific Rail- at Philadelphia good, oe tho 
¢ »ett yr > ore 77 » hh tes " A 7 om ns as 
ne Jefferson with the line of steamers for Third mo. 17th, 1857. = 
California.—The last arrival at New York, from Aspin- 7 t , = 
wall, brought San Francisco dates to Second mo. 20th, . WESTERN SOUP SOCIETY. her 
and about one million in gold. The San Francisco mar-| _ This charitable Institution finds itself in want of the cha 
kets were extremely dull. Flour is quoted at $11.|funds necessary to meet the expenses of the season. der 
Heavy rains in various parts of the State had caused | Contributions will be gratefully received by it 
much damage from floods. The Legislature has im- Freperick Conuins, 76 Walnut st. a 
peached the State Treasurer and Controller for their mis- Samuet L. Batty, 252 Chestnut st. reli 
appropriation of State funds, to the amount of $250,000. bs wa: 
Twelve of a band of robbers, who recently murdered TRACT ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS. tha 
Sheriff Barton, had been hung at San Diego. Two shocks|_ The Annual Meeting of the Tract Association of wit 
of an earthquake occurred at San Francisco on the 5th | Friends, will be held on Fourth-day evening, 25th inst., hi 
ult., causing much alarm, but no damage. A bill to/®t 8 o'clock, in the Committee-room, Arch street Meet- en 
legalize the State debt had been introduced into the|i™g-house. Friends interested in the object of the As- por 
Senate, and was expected to pass. An almost unanimous | §°C!ation, are invited to the 
feeling against repudiation exists throughout the State.| Third mo., 1857. Natuan Krre, Clerk. ed 
The steamer Sierra Nevada left San Francisco on the —— ———————— ( 
20th, with several hundred recruits for General Walker. d ult:; ii Butler township, Columbiana diy 
Australian dates to Twelfth mo. 2d had been received. |county, Ohio, Margua S., daughter of Clayton and Han- os 
The mines were yielding largely. A fire had occurred |nah Lamborn, aged-seventten years. She was modest exl 
at Adelaide, destroying property to the amount of £500,-|and unassuming, and by her exemplary, consistent be- life 
000. haviour, she had €ndeared herself to her relatives and the 
Miscellaneous.—Railroad Catastrophes—On the 12th|friends, who keenly feel the loss they have sustained, hot 
inst., a dreadful accident occurred on the (Canada) Great | but who sorrow not.without hope, that their loss is her 
Western Railway, at the crossing of the Des Jardines| eternal gain. she 
Canal. The bridge is elevated sixty feet above the wa- , on the 2d inst., in the 17th year of his age, Wi- 10 
ter in the canal, which is eighteen feet deep. The pas-| 11M, son of Thomas D. and Hannah Langstaff, of Spring- sou 
selger cars of a train which left Toronto at four p. m.,| ville, Linn Co., Iowa. ¢ He bore his short but suffering the 
Were precipitated through or over the bridge, and a great |illness with patience and composure, saying, that he had h 
umber of persons were killed by the fall, or drowned in| prayed to his Saviour ‘for forgiveness of his sins, and z 
the canal. The number of passengers was nearly one|that he felt willing to dié. His sorrowing relatives and hai 
hundred, of whom only fifteen were taken alive from |friends have an encouraging hope, that his end was in me 
the wreck of the cars, and of these, five soon died from | peace. ; the 
their injufies. On the same day, a collision took place | ~~ RAR RADA tea 
on the Pennsylvania Railroad, west of Harrisburg. As ROBB, PILE & M‘ELROY, PRINTERS, 
fark; lan emigrant train was passing through a tunnel, it was Lodge street, opposite the Pennsylvania Bank. pee 
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